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XV. — The Requirements in English for Admission to College. 
By JOHN G. R. McELROY, A. M., 

PROFESSOR OF RHETORIC AND THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE IN THE 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 

The paper I have ventured to lay before the Association on 
this occasion very likely needs an apology. The questions it 
raises have none of the interest that attaches to questions in pure 
scholarship: they are simply practical questions in pedagogy, 
and must be answered in the light of experience. Besides, as 
they concern chiefly the course at school, they may seem even 
mis-addressed when proposed to a body of college professors. 

But I am sure that these questions are of importance — and to 
us. As teachers, we can not get away from practical questions : 
we live in the midst of them. As college-professors may we not, 
in our zeal for advanced courses in English, have overlooked 
the needs of the school-course ? May we not, in providing so 
liberally for the English of Chaucer and Ormin and Alfred, have 
stinted the English of Longfellow and Irving and Addison ? I 
surely need not remind you that a house, however substantially 
built, stands but insecurely on an insufficient foundation; nor 
need I tell you that, if, as Prof. A. S. Hill says Harvard College is 
doing, our institutions of learning are graduating every year men 
of high scholarship in other things, yet " whose manuscripts 
would disgrace a boy of twelve," then there is at least one weak 
place in our teaching of English, and our plain duty is to ferret 
out this weak spot and either prop it up securely or (if necessary) 
to rebuild the structure from the ground. 

Now, there can be no doubt that one source of weakness in 
the English course is the indifference of so many of our col- 
lege-faculties. Too often English is the foot-ball of the party of 
the (so-called) more important studies, and is pushed about from 
hour to hour or class to class — nay, is even put into and out 
of the course alternately, as if it had no rights that any one is 
bound to respect : but the weak spot in the teaching of English 
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is outside of college, is the sadly unsatisfactory preparation with 
which so many candidates come for admission. 

Hence my paper ; which after what seemed to me a necessary 
introduction, 1 hasten to begin. 

Two heresies in American education may, perhaps, be said to 
have spent their force, — 

1st. That the children of English speaking parents know 
English by virtue of their birth ; 

2d. That the term English includes all studies of the curricu- 
lum except Latin and Greek and Mathematics. 

First. Even the general public — a fortiori the college- 
public — has concluded that a college-graduate can not be 
expected to know English unless he has been taught it, 
and that to drill him in English grammar learned by rote is not 
to teach him English. Expert educators join in a dismal 
chorus on the amazing and disgraceful ignorance shown by young 
men and women, not only of the philosophy of their native 
tongue, but even of its facts — for example, its spelling and its 
history. The learned president of Harvard College, that rare 
example of the mingling of the conservative and the revolution- 
ary in a single man, is reported to have said not long ago that 
he knew but one study essential for every American student, viz., 
the English language ; and, in so saying, he compressed this new 
belief into a very dynamite cartridge, — a cartridge that may well 
be expected to seam and shatter and crumble into fragments 
even the century-old formations of blind superstition. 

Secondly, the importance of studying English once recognized, 
a reasonable definition of the term naturally followed; and to-day 
English is no longer, as it once was, every modern subject of the 
course except itself, but, like Latin or Greek or French or Ger- 
man, the study of a language and its literature, whether for use 
or for culture. 

The advance marked by these concessions is viewed by mid- 
dle-aged men among us with either keen satisfaction or pro- 
nounced disfavor ; young men who know the American school 
and college of thirty years ago only by hearsay, can hardly com- 
prehend it ; while certain worthy, but long-antiquated souls will 
never realize it, however deeply the conviction is borne in upon 
them that the world does move, and that a new history of man 
has been written siqce they were awarded their diplomas. 

At the same time, the teaching of English, both at school and 
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at college, is still in a state far from satisfactory even to the men 
who, in the last dozen or twenty years, have done most to devel- 
op it and give it its present shape. Experiment has followed 
experiment ; text-books have been multiplied ; the course has 
sounded the whole gamut from the lower notes of grammar and 
analysis to the lofty strains of early English and Anglo-Saxon,^ 
from empirical studies in expression to purely scientific research 
in philology and linguistics ; but nobody seems to suppose that 
the end is yet. An unrest can plainly be felt among teachers and 
other school-officers ; the air of both school-marm and college- 
professor is that of the anxious inquirer on whose tongue trem- 
bles the Athenian question, Ti kainoieron ? 

Nor is this strange. Though centuries have elapsed since Greek 
manuscripts were first brought by Italian merchants to western 
Europe, our own times have seen a revolution in the methods of 
teaching Greek. Latin is a yet older classic in Europe; but 
even Latin is not taught now as it was thirty or forty years ago. 
What wonder, then, if a study scarcely a quarter-century old is 
still groping in the twilight? What wonder if a venturesome 
teacher of English should ask whether abundant opportunities 
do not still exist for improving this study in both school and 
college? 

The question before us, then, is the second half of this inquiry — 
How can still better results be obtained from the preparatory 
teaching of English ? 

As now laid down, the requirements in English for admission 
to college include commonly nothing but grammar and compo- 
sition. A few colleges assign a number of books, which each 
candidate must at least have read, and from one or more of 
which the subjects of composition set at the entrance examination 
will be taken. But a larger number of colleges, perhaps, do not 
require this reading ; some of those that do require it omit the 
examination in grammar, except so far as the correction of sen- 
tenses false in syntax necessitates a knowledge of grammar; 
while at least one leading college, unless its catalogue for 1885-6 
belies it, requires no examination in English at all. In a few 
places, the elements of etymology are exacted — the dividing of 
words into their component parts, and the deriving of their 
stems from their immediate ancestors. 

This is all — absolutely all. Compare it with the accurate 
knowledge of Latin or Greek, or even French or German gram- 
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mar required by all our colleges, — still more with the extended 
reading necessary on the part of each student in these foreign 
tongues — and the discrepancy, if it were not so sad, would be 
laughable. The shoemaker's children have, indeed, no shoes : 
our boys and girls know every tongue better than they know 
their own ! 

But even this limited requirement is not insisted on : in 
fact, it cannot be ; for it is never (or most rarely) met. A few 
schools prepare really well in English; but more are indif- 
ferent — they match the majorities in our faculties in indiffer- 
ence. Some masters say openly that, with so much else 
to teach in preparation, they have no time for English: others 
denounce the English examination as a mere bagatelle that 
any boy well trained in Latin can easily pass. The profes- 
sor of English, rage he never so wildly, must take all candidates 
for admission that pass in the other subjects. His only alternative 
is to punish himself by conditioning them and then having the 
wholly superfluous task of re-examining them. Who ever knew a 
faculty to reject a candidate only because he was unprepared in 
English ? The professor had better make the best of his hard lot, 
and mould as well as he can the nearly implastic material that is 
put into his hands. Occasionally he has his reward ; for he can 
say of a brilliant writer among his graduates, as Volumnia, the 
mother of Coriolanus, said of her son, 

" Thou art my warrior, 

1 holp to frame thee." 

Lest I seem to be speaking unguardedly, let me cite an au- 
thority. If any of our colleges could exact a fair amount of 
preparation in English, our larger institutions might be expected 
to do so. Yet, in a paper on English in the Schools, published 
in Harper's Magazine for June, 1885, Prof A. S. Hill, of Har- 
vard, writes as follows : — 

" Since 1873, when Harvard College for the first time held an 
examination in English, I have read from four to five thousand 
compositions written in the examination-room upon subjects 
drawn from books which the candidates were required to read 
before presenting themselves. Of these not more than a hun- 
dred — to make a generous estimate — were creditable to either 

writer or teacher In spelling, punctuation, and grammar 

some of the books are a little worse than the mass, and some a 
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gfreat deal better ; but in other respects there is a dead-level, 

unvaried by a fresh thought or an individual expression 

If the dreary compositions written by the great majority of 
candidates for admission to college were correct in spelling, 
intelligent in punctuation, and unexceptionable in grammar, 
there would be some compensation ; but this is so far from being 
the case that the instructors of English in American colleges 
have to spend much of time and strength in teaching the 
A B C of their mother-tongue to young men of twenty — work 
disagreeable in itself, and often barren of result. Every year 
Harvard graduates a certain number of men — some of them 
high scholars — whose manuscript would disgrace a boy of twelve ; 
and yet the college cannot be blamed, for she can hardly be 
expected to conduct an infant school for adults." 

So far Prof Hill. Perhaps the case is not everywhere quite 
so bad. Here and there an exceptional teacher takes a real 
interest in English, and sends his boys to college well prepared. 
But the vast majority doubtless belong to that class of men 
already spoken of — the men whose " realizing sense " of the 
importance of English seems to be reserved as a revelation for 
them in the life in the world to come. 

What, then, is the remedy for this state of things ? — Amend- 
ment i* — No ; for I fear very much that the case has passed the 
stage in which medication is possible. Heroic surgery seems 
called for. And yet, I would conserve the patient's forces — 
would save every spark of Ufe that can contribute to the Tts 
medicairix naturce. Or, (to change the figure,) I would prune 
the twigs that now seem only to exhaust the tree, in order by 
this process to throw all the more life into the branches left be- 
hind. Nay more, I would select a few healthy grafts of kindred 
stock, and by them enkindle yet more life. Figures aside, I 
would not only not omit any of the present requirements, I 
would not only not relax a fair rigor in examining, but I would 
strengthen the requirements by adding such subjects as may be 
relied on to call into play the faculties that the present require- 
ments leave idle, and I would exact from all candidates a real 
compliance with every exaction made of them. I would imitate 
that wise pastor, who, when his people attended one meeting a 
week very slimly, at once announced four services between 
Sunday and Sunday. 

To come to particulars, there has been no little talk against 
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English grammar in preparation for college. English is called 
" the grammarless tongue ; " comparatively little time, we are 
told, " should suffice, if judiciously used, to teach an intelligent 
boy the few points of grammar which it is most important to 
know." But it is just because English is an non-inflected lan- 
guage, and therefore presents difficulties both of construction 
and of interpretation not presented by the inflected tongues, 
that it seems to me to need especial care. Doubtless, an im- 
mense mass of rubbish has been accumulated about the necessary 
truths of English grammar ; but in clearing away this rubbish 
our broom must not sweep too clean. Rather than pull up the 
grain, you remember, even the tares were ordered to be let 
alone. Besides, as Herbert Spencer says of rhetoric, a knowl- 
edge of what is right and what is wrong in English construction 
" cannot fail to be of service," if only " as facilitating revision." 

On one point alone our teachers might do their pupils signal 
service. Even boys who have learned to scan Virgil or Homer 
or Horace often know nothing of English versification. The 
fundamental distinction between quantity and accent, for ex- 
ample, often does not strike them till, perhaps, in reading 
Chaucer or Shakespeare, they are brought face to face with it, 
and are obliged to learn it. So, with the common substitution 
of a three-syllabled for a two-syllabled foot in English metres, 
and with caesura as a feature of English verse : they know noth- 
ing of all this, and must be taught it in college as if they were 
infant-school children. Of course, prosody is not strictly a part 
of grammar, but it may readily be taught as such. 

Etymology, too, can ill be spared from the requirements. 
Not, of course, the senseless learning of stems and affixes by 
rote, but the intelligent dissection of words till this leads to a 
clear (if elementary) knowledge of the sources of our tongue 
and of the important processes by which it has come into being. 

The course, then, ought not to be reduced : can anything be 
added to it ? Something, surely, if only by way of strengthen- 
ing the work already laid out. What if correctness in spelling, 
punctuation, diction, arrangement, with the simpler points in 
regard to clearness and force, were not only aimed at, but by a 
continual drill, drill, drill, secured? Abbott's How to Write 
Clearly, for example, gives definite ideas on many of these points. 
What if this work were named as stating more precisely what is 
expected in composition ? What if the English classics required 
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were examined on for their contents, their chance allusions, etc., 
so as to inculcate a thoughtful mode of reading ? Even a brief 
summary of the history of English literature and of both the 
English and the American people could be given. This, of 
course, not by a senseless herding together of names and dates 
and tides, but by Matthew Arnold's plan of marking outpoints 
de repire, whether great writers, remarkable books, or notable 
events, and then piecing in with these the other parts of the 
whole story. In a word, the course could be made to look to a 
real knowledge of the language and at least some of its worth- 
iest books; not, as is only too often the case, to a verbatim 
acquisition of certain books about the language and its litera- 
ture. Too often, indeed, these books are not even about the 
language and its literature, but about something that men who 
have never studied the literature imagine to be the language. 
For example, misled by continually teaching such books, a most 
successful teacher of everything but English said to me not long 
ago that he could not bring himself to use Prof Whitney's 
Essentials of English Grammar, because forsooth ! it had that 
vicious division of English verbs into strong and weak ! 

I would insist, then, upon grammar, (in the merest outline, 
however,) on a rational etymology, a high degree of correctness, 
clearness and force in composition, a skeleton of English litera- 
ture and English literary history, as weU as on the careful prepar- 
ation of several, not too many, English books. Indeed, as will 
appear directly, I would ground my teaching on these English 
books, using text-books (properly so called) as littie as might 
be, except for reference. I would begin early in the school- 
course, and maintain a steady discipline in English from that 
time till the time of the pupil's departure for college. I would 
not cure the prevailing over-medication by letting my patients 
die for want of medicine ; but, giving as little medicine as possi- 
ble, I would nourish the growing boy on pure, wholesome Eng- 
lish, which, like 

"The vines of France and milk of Burgundy 
Strive to be interess'd " 

with his " young love " — ^but are rarely allowed the privilege. 

The chief change I would propose in the English course at 
school, however, is in the method of teaching. As far as possi- 
ble I would abandon books about English, and teach English 
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books, I would unite composition, grammar, etymology, litera- 
ture, and literary history all in the closest union, and teach them 
all with standard English works as text-books. I have no 
desire to name text-books, but I can best make myself under- 
stood, perhaps, by citing examples. As soon as the child had 
learned a few pages from such a work as Mrs. Knox's Lessons 
in English, or Murray's Essential Lessons in English Composi- 
tion, Analysis, and Grammar, I would choose a child's book — 
a fairy-tale, perhaps, such as Alice in Wonderland — and read 
it connectedly, bringing out by question and answer, or, better 
still, by encouraging the children to repeat it in their own simple 
way, the story as I had read it to them. Then, from the 
simplest books I could find — such as Dr. Abbott's How to 
Tell the Parts of Speech and Murray's Advanced Lessons or the 
Rev. Richard Morris's English Grammar Primer — I would 
teach the parts of speech, the handful of grammatical forms our 
language has, the nature of number, person, mood, etc., and the 
elements of our syntax. Meanwhile, and pari passu with the 
course in grammar, I would read several books {Ivanhoe and 
the like), till I had impressed on the class the truth that English 
grammar, etc., should be studied, not aside from, but in the 
closest connection with, English books ; till I had stimulated a 
genuine interest in English studies, and had aroused the pupils' 
enthusiasm. Composition-exercises could be based on this 
reading, as well as test-lessons in syntax and analysis. For the 
latter departments of grammar, a more advanced book, Abbott's 
How to Parse or Whitney's Essentials, would doubtless prove 
necessary ; but whatever text-book I used, I should never lose 
sight for a single hour of the English reading. And so with 
etymology. The outline once given, I should base all further 
teaching on the authors read. Prosody I would teach over a 
simple narrative poem, such as Scott's Lady of the Lake, Long- 
fellow's Evangeline, or one of Tennyson's Idylls. Before many 
years — perhaps months — of this work, formal instruction, except 
by way of review, could, doubtiess, be dispensed with, and the 
course be made up entirely of readings from standard authors 
with the applications of the principles already learned. 

The supreme excellence of this plan lies in its always furnish- 
ing the pupil with his material for composition. If one error 
more than another, has characterized the past, it has been that 
of setting mere children to writing compositions, when they had 
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not, and could not be expected to have anything to say. The 
practice is scarcely less cruel and inhuman than the historical 
setting of the Hebrews in Egypt to making bricks without straw. 
Yet I hardly know a school to-day in which the practice is not 
followed. 

Lest my plan seem that of a doctrinaire, let me say that it has 
been twice tried, in part, at least, under widely different circum- 
stances. Some years ago, my sister used it with a class of boys 
from seven to eight years old, and with such success, that the 
class actually begged for an English lesson every day. Her ex- 
periment was interrupted, so that it can not be considered other 
than incomplete. More recently, however, the principle has 
been applied to greater extent. My assistant at the University 
of Pennsylvania has read with our freshmen this term Kingsley's 
Hereward and Milton's L' Allegro and // Penseroso, principally 
for the purpose of supplementing the imperfect work done in Eng- 
lish at school. He has also required his class to give an outline 
of the chapter or other portion set for recitation, and he has by 
explaining and illustrating the texts, made the readings inter- 
esting ; but his chief aim has Ijeen to review and enforce the 
lessons that ought to have been learned more perfectly at 
school. It would have been impolitic, of course, to have an- 
nounced this work, as the conducting of an infant school for 
adults ; but, except that the plan was new, and that the boys 
seemed to be studying Charles Kingsley or Milton, instead of 
their thumb-marked and hand-worn English grammars, the 
work was simply a review of what they had done, or were sup- 
posed to have done, at school. The plan, too, has worked to a 
charm ; and I have myself seen enough of it in this application to 
be confirmed in my good opinion of it. Would that the schools, 
by doing more of this work for their pupils before they send 
them to us, would enable us to do more successfully the advanced 
work naturally looked for in the college course ! 

In conclusion, let me hope that in whatever my paper may 
have failed, it may promote in however small a degree the success 
of our English courses at school and in college. Should it bring 
into college, even a single Freshman less fatally handicapped for 
his race either by ignorance born of no teaching at all or by stu- 
pidity born of false and cruelly wicked methods of teaching, I 
shall feel that I have not written in vain. 



